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HIGH SCHOOL DROP-OUTS IN 1950-51 


A Summary of Questionnaire Replies from 137 Cities 
GERTRUDE FOLKS ZIMAND 


HE U. S. Census monthly counts of the labor force 

reveal that increasing numbers of school-age children 
ate employed, full or part-time. This is especially marked 
for 16 and 17 year olds: During the early months of 1950, 
there had been a general decrease in employment for this 
age group compared with the previous year. Since last June, 
however, the number at work has been higher every month 
than for the corresponding month of the previous year. 
The present number is greater than at any time since 1945. 


16 AND 17 YEAR OLD MINORS ENGAGED IN 
NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


(Includes both full-time and part-time workers) 








June 1950-March 1951 June 1949-March 1950 Masse 
June 1,138,000 1,078,000 5.6 
July 1,338,000 1,241,000 7.8 
August 1,433,000 1,313,000 9.1 
September 1,090,000 1,070,000 1.9 

October 1,130,000 1,013,000 11.5— 
November 1,133,000 1,022,000 10.9 
December 1,204,000: 984,000 22.4 
January 1,058,000 895,000 . 18.2 
’ February 1,087,000 901,000 20.6 
March 1,125,000 857,000 31.3 





Concerned about this rise in teen-age employment, espe- 
cially since it had received a few scattered reports that high 
school drop-outs were increasing, the National Child Labor 
Committee sought to find out whether the figures reflected 
ptimarily part-time work or whether there had been a 
noticeable increase in children leaving school for full-time 
jobs (a differentiation the Census count does not reveal). 

A questionnaire was sent in February to school superin- 
tendents in 226 cities inquiring about the situation in their 
communities. This included practically all cities over 50,000 
and a few smaller cities in low population states. 

Replies were received from 137 cities in 43 states. In 
some cities a separate answer was sent for each school, 
making a total of 198 replies from the 137 cities. 


Increase in School Leaving 


Among the 198 replies, slightly over half (100) re- 
ported a noticeable increase in the number of students 
dropping out of school. Forty-nine stated that this began 


last fall, and 15 of these reported it had become more 
marked since Christmas; 38 reported that it had started 
since Christmas; 13 did not reply on this point. 


A number commented that it was not yet ‘‘serious’” or 
“alarming.’’ On the other hand, among those who reported 
there had been no increase, several stated they believed they 
would have had many more drop-outs if they had not insti- 
tuted special measures to counteract the trend last fall. 
Others expressed a fear that the rate would increase as job 
opportunities opened up. A statistical picture of the situa- 
tion could not be expected in the middle of the school year 
but a few cities sent figures such as the following: 

A midwestern city reported that in 10 senior high schools 
with an enrollment of approximately 9,700, the loss for the 
4 month period, October 1950 through January 1951, was 269; 
during the same period of 1948-49 it had been 187. 

A small city in an eastern seaboard state reported 17 drop- 





Dinner Meeting of 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
at the 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Date: Thursday, May 17, 1951, 7:00 p.m. 
Place: Hotel Brighton, Blue Room 


Presiding: EDUARD C. LINDEMAN, Chairman, Board of 
Trustees, National Child Labor Committee 


Subject: YOUTH, SCHOOLS AND JOBS 


Panel Discussion by Four Young Workers and 
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Preparations and Job Opportunities 
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outs among boys in December-January, 1949-50, and 32 in 
December-January 1950-51. 

A midwest city reported 620 drop-outs this year compared 
with 500 last year. 

The increase in school leaving was most marked among 
boys though girls were by no means absent from the picture. 
In the 85 replies on this point, 49 said that the increase was 
primarily among boys, 4 that it was primarily among girls, 
and 32 that it was the same for both. The ages at which the 
increase in school leaving was most marked, mentioned 
with greatest frequency, were 16 and 17 years. The grades 
most frequently mentioned in this connection were the 
10th and 11th. 


Reasons for School Leaving 


The questionnaire listed three reasons for school leaving 
and asked that “other reasons”’ be specified. Superintendents 
were asked to check the reasons in order of importance. 


REASONS FOR SCHOOL-LEAVING IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE—98 REPLIES 


First Second Third Fourth Total Number 





Reason Reason Reason Reason of Mentions 
Increased Employ- 
ment Opportunities 47 18 8 -- 73 
Expectation of Draft 35 28 8 78 
Economic Need 10 21 29 2 62 
Indifference, Lack 
of Interest 3 4 5 — 12 
Restlessness, In- 
security, Social 
Maladjustment 3 5 5 1 14 





Although increased employment opportunities was listed 
most often as of first importance in school leaving, expecta- 
tion of the draft was mentioned more frequently than any 
other cause as one factor in the situation. Economic need 
came third, primarily as a contributing cause, but the total 
number mentioning this was relatively high. 

Among “other reasons,” lack of interest and general 
restlessness, insecurity and tension were most frequently 
mentioned. Replies to the question, ‘‘What do you think 
the schools can do to counteract any adverse trends?”’— 
summarized later in this report—throw further light on the 
factors influencing students to terminate their schooling. 


Increase in Work Outside of School Hours 


There were 161 replies to this question and more than 
three out of four (126) reported an increase. Though the 


increase was most noticeable among 16 and 17 year olds, 24 
reported increased part-time employment among 14 and 
15 year olds and 3 among children under 14 years. These 
figures suggest that local communities might find it advis- 
able to check on part-time work by their students, especially 
with a view to the kinds of employment in which they are 
engaged, whether hours are excessive and involve night 
work, and other factors that might unfavorably influence 
their school progress. 


Changes in Attitude Towards School 


A question was included about changes in the attitude of 
students towards school as reflected in their interest in aca- 
demic work, attendance and social adjustment. Nearly a 
third reported less interest on the part of students in their 
school work. A few remarked that the good students were 
doing better work and the poor students showed less in- 
terest. Several said that students in the upper grades nearing 
graduation were more interested. The majority reported no 
change in interest. The great majority noted no significant 
change in attendance and only a very small number indi- 
cated any deterioration in social adjustment, although sev- 
eral mentioned increased restlessness and tension among 
boys, especially those of draft age, and in a few cases among 
girls. A considerable number reported that more girls were 
dropping out for marriage. 


Suggestions for Combatting Adverse Trends 


Comments and suggestions given by 106 school superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers, indicated a deep concern 
about the reasons that prompt students to leave school (not 
only during the emergency) and thoughtful consideration 
of what might induce more to finish high school. The re- 
plies revealed a sympathetic understanding that today’s 
high school students face unusual uncertainties and per- 
plexities: for older boys, their immediate status under the 
draft; for all boys, even in the junior high school, the 
prospect of going into military service on graduation in- 
stead of to work or college; for girls, concern at the prob- 
ability of postponement of marriage; and in general the 
restlessness, insecurity, tension and discouragement which 
reflect world conditions and affect both adults and youths. 
As one superintendent stated: ‘“They feel ‘what's the use.’ ” 
Another commented: ‘‘Many 17 year olds want a year of 
earning money and freedom before going to military 
training.” 

Foremost among the suggestions were those relating to 
guidance and counseling services, changes in the curricu- 
lum, educational work with both parents and students, and 
the use of various promotional devices to emphasize the 
importance of staying in school. 


Guidance—About three-quarters of the replies stressed 
the need for increased and improved guidance services, and 
many were especially emphatic about the need for far more 
individual and “intimate” counseling, enabling boys and 
girls to discuss their own specific problems as they arise. 
Other suggestions included 100 per cent individual coun- 
seling of potential drop-outs, group counseling to help boys 
face the problem of the draft and the world situation with- 
out panic or discouragement; beginning counseling in the 
junior high schools—‘‘many of the pupils who leave in the 
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10th grade come to the senior high school planning to leave 
as soon as they are 16;” using counseling as a method of 
determining whether the school program is really meeting 
the needs of the students. 


Curriculum changes, mentioned in considerably more 
than half the replies, covered a wide range and reflected the 
belief that, more than ever, students want education that 
seems ‘‘worth while” to them, pertinent to the world they 
live in today and their part in it. 

Many emphasized the need for more “‘realism’’ and 
flexibility in school programs and what one superintendent 
called “‘modification of the curriculum in favor of practical 
realities.’’ Another phrased it ‘‘Build a curriculum based on 
life problems and needs of youth today.” One city is experi- 
menting with “work-learn camps’ (not summer camps) 
under school auspices. Several stressed the desirability, 
especially in view of the existing world situation, of devel- 
oping programs of discussion and participation in current 
affairs—‘‘students must feel they are doing something worth 
while;’’ “we must emphasize current events and their 
meaning for all.” 

A considerable number stressed the need for ‘“‘meaning- 
ful work experience” and about a third recommended more 
part-time school-work programs or adjustment of schedules 
to permit students to work. Specific courses ‘‘to meet indi- 
vidual needs,” ‘‘to interest the indifferent,” and to make 
school more “‘attractive’’ were urged. Other suggestions 
included more emphasis on vocational and technical courses, 
evaluation of the junior high school program and more 
classes for slow learners in junior high school grades. How- 
ever it was phrased, the basic idea of a realistic and varied 
school program related to life and to the varying needs 
of different kinds of students was repeated again and again. 


Teachers—Several felt the teachers were the key to the 
situation: ‘Improve the morale of teachers—this is reflected 
rapidly among students;”’ ‘‘secure superior personalities for 
teachers;’’ ‘teach better than ever;”’ ‘‘students reflect leader- 
thip.’” Only one specifically mentioned teachers’ salaries: 





“We need better teachers than can be secured at present 
salary rates.” 


Parents—Many stressed the importance of persuading 
parents, as well as students, of the value of completing high 
school. A few considered parental attitude more respon- 
‘ible than any other single factor for the children’s rest- 
kssness, desire to earn money and lack of interest in school. 
‘We must reach the parents—theirs is the final voice.” 


Stay in School Promotion—Many of the replies empha- 
sized the importance of ‘keeping right at’ the job of per- 
wading students to stay in school and suggested various 
methods for reaching students and their parents. Specific 
uggestions included: 


Meetings at school for older boys and their parents in an 
“armed forces orientation program” 


Close cooperation between counselors and draft boards 
Bulletin explaining draft policies and procedures 
Personal follow-up letters to all drop-outs urging return 


Interview with every student contemplating leaving school, 
together with his parents 


Uy 


Assembly programs, radio talks, television programs, group 
talks 


Panel discussions on ‘“‘Why It’s Best to Stay in School” 


Printed matter on importance of education to be given stu- 
dents and parents 


Have pupils write papers on the value of education 
Get well-known people in the city to talk to students 
“Sell education—using every known sales appeal” 


Despite the lack of statistical information in this in- 
formal inquiry, the general trend stands out clearly—an 
increasing number of drop-outs in more than half the 
communities and the fear that this situation may develop 
in many others. There is real danger of another exodus of 
students from our high schools similar to that of World 
War II, when enrollment dropped a million and a quarter 
between 1940 and 1943. 


Our high schools have not yet fully regained the ground 
lost in those years and already they are experiencing again 
the same pressures upon young people to leave school. Jobs 
are easy to get; wages are attractive; school work seems 
“unreal” in the light of impending military service; and 
the desire of young people to have a period of independence 
and money earning is strong. Young people live in the 
present and—especially for those who have no thought of 
going to college or technical schools—the value of a high 
school diploma to the life they will lead after they com- 
plete their military service seems remote. 

We cannot afford to wait to see what develops. It is al- 
ways a thankless job to try to get youngsters who have left 
school to return to the classrooms. ‘Back-to-School’ drives’ 
are usually futile. 


It would seem desirable to inaugurate immediately a con- 
tinuous, year-round “‘Stay-in-School Drive,” carried on with 
the full support of the Armed Services, the U. S. Office of 
Education and other agencies of national, state and local 
governments. 


Young people—and their parents—must be reached in 
their homes through radio and television, press, magazines 
and movies, through comic and sports books. School offi- 
cials, eager for suggestions of how they can stem a rising 
tide of drop-outs, should be given concrete suggestions of 
what is being done in other communities to ‘‘sell’’ educa- 
tion, how they can develop effective counseling services and 
part-time school programs and make school life more mean- 
ingful in the light of the situation that confronts young 
people today. 


RECENT STUDIES OF SCHOOL LEAVERS 


SYRACUSE YOUTH WHO Dip Not GrapuaTeE: A Study of 
Youth Who Withdrew from School Before High School 
Graduation, 1946-1949. Research Division, Board of Edu- 
cation, Syracuse, New York. 1950. 


Your CHILD LEAVES SCHOOL: A Study of 12124 Graduates and 
14219 Drop-outs from Canadian Schools During 1948. 
Report No. 2 of the Canadian Research Committee on 
Practical Education, 206 Huron St., Toronto, Canada. 
February 1950. 


These two studies add to the growing body of information 
on the “who” and “why” of school leaving. Both studies 
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contain references to the National Child Labor Committee’s 
study, Early School Leavers, and findings are found to be 
similar on a number of points—such as reasons for school 
leaving and factors associated with dropping out—though 
the studies vary widely in scope. 

The Syracuse study was an intensive study of 194 repre- 
sentative drop-outs based primarily on personal interviews 
supplemented by information on scholastic aptitude and 
scholarship from school records. The questionnaire used 
for interviewing was similar -to that used by the National 
Child Labor Committee and the findings are strikingly 
similar: the predominance of reasons relating to school in 
early withdrawal (67% in Syracuse and 69% in National 
Child Labor Committee study as compared with 38% and 
31% in each study for personal and financial reasons) ; the 
high proportion who left school without consulting any- 
body in school (50% in Syracuse and 59% in the National 
Child Labor Committee study); the high proportion who 
did not regret having left school (about 50% in both 
studies ) ; the fact that parents and friends rated higher than 
school as sources of job information; the emphasis on more 
guidance, more occupational information, more specific job 
training in the drop-outs suggestions as to what might have 
encouraged them to remain in school; the subsequent job 
history of the drop-outs with frequent changes from one 
unskilled job to another reflecting social and vocational 
maladjustment. More than 50% (40% in National Child 
Labor Committee study) had I.Q.’s adequate for secondary 
school work as now organized. Supplementary material on 
high school graduates is included in the Syracuse study to 
provide a basis for comparison with drop-outs on several 
points, such as superior range of jobs among employed 
graduates, higher occupational status of chief wage earner 
in graduates’ families, and recommendations on changes in 
school programs and services very similar to those of the 
drop-outs. 


Your Child Leaves School is more extensive than any 
study so far attempted in the United States as it is a nation- 
wide, instead of community, sampling and provides com- 
parison between graduates and early drop-outs (grades 
VII-IX) and later drop-outs (grades X-XII) in all find- 
ings. Personal interviews could not be used in a study on 





Early School Leavers—A Major Edu- 
cational Problem, by Harold J. Dillon, Ph.D. 


Published by NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


A study of 1,360 school leavers in five communities— 
who they are, why they drop out, what counseling and 
other measures are needed. 


Enclosed please find ................ BE ie wciesinte copies of the 
above publication: (Single copies, $1.25; 5 to 9 copies 
$1.00 each; 10 or more copies 85¢ each). 
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this scale and therefore the data were obtained entirely 
from questionnaires filled out by school personnel. Reasons 
relating to school again far exceed financial and personal 
reasons in school withdrawals. High correlations show up 
between dropping out and (1) the learning capacity of the 
individual, (2) the income status of the family, and (3) 


the occupation of the father (“blue” or “white” collar) in 


the comparisons between large samplings of drop-outs and 
graduates which this study provides. However, ‘‘large num- 
bers of the drop-outs,” the report says, ‘‘have the ability 
and the means to complete their secondary education.” Data 
on the jobs and the wages of graduates as compared with 
drop-outs show that drop-outs receive lower initial wages, 
that larger proportions of them enter relatively unskilled 
occupations, and that there is considerably less correlation 
between training and employment. 

The factual material in both reports contributes substan. 
tially to understanding of the extent and nature of the drop- 
out problem. “It is clear,” says the Syracuse report, “‘that 
the secondary school must survey its work critically and 
study desirable adjustments to changing social and educa 
tional demands and to a school population drawn from all 
social and economic levels.” 


Other Useful Publications on Schools and 
School Leavers 


A Five-Year Study of the Adjustment of Rural Schools 
to the Needs of Youth. Final Report by Ernest F. Weinrich 
and Wayne W. Soper. University of the State of New York, 
Albany, N. Y., Bulletin No. 1379, November 1, 1949. 


Report of the National Conference on Life Adjustment 
Education, October 16-18, 1950. U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Good Schools Don’t Just Happen! A Guide to Action 
for Life Adjustment Education. Prepared for the Commis: 
sion on Life Adjustment Education for Youth, U. S. Office 
of Education. Distributed by Science Research Associates, 
Chicago 4, Ill. Price 10 cents. 


What Is a Good School? lowa Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, Des Moines 9, Iowa, 
April 1950. Price 15 cents. 


What Do We Know About Our Schools? National Cit 
zens Commission for the Public Schools, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y.- r 


NEW REPORTS ON WORKERS 
IN AGRICULTURE 


Migratory Labor in American Agriculture. Report of the 
President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, Superintet 
dent of Documents, U. S. Goverment Printing Office, Pric 
75 cents. (To be reviewed in next issue of The America 


Child.) 


Report of New York State Interdepartmental Committtt 
on Farm and Food Processing Labor, 1950. Harty N 
Haight, Executive Director, Governor Alfred E. Smith 
State Office Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 

Children Working on Fruit and Vegetable Farms, Ne 
York State, 1950. New York State Department of Labot, 
Division of Industrial Relations, 80 Centte Street, Ne¥ 
York City. © 














